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About the SERVE Organization 



S ERVE, the SouthEastern Regional 
Vision for Education, is a consor- 
tium of educational organizations 
whose mission is to promote and support 
the continual improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for all learners in the 
Southeast. Formed by a coalition of 
business leaders, governors, policy- 
makers, and educators seeking systemic, 
lasting improvement in education, the 
organization is governed and guided by a 
Board of Directors that includes the chief 
state school officers, governors, and 
legislative representatives from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Committed 
to creating a shared vision of the future of 
education in the Southeast, the consor- 
tium impacts educational change by 
addressing critical educational issues in 
the region, acting as a catalyst for positive 
change, and serving as a resource to 
individuals and groups striving for com- 
prehensive school improvement. 

SERVE's core component is a regional 
educational laboratory funded since 1990 
by the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Building from this 
core, SERVE has developed a system of 
programs and initiatives that provides a 
spectrum of resources, services, and 
products for responding effectively to 
national, regional, state, and local needs. 
SERVE is a dynamic force, transforming 
national education reform strategies into 
progressive policies and viable initiatives 
at all levels. SERVE Laboratory programs 
and key activities are centered around 

* A PPlyi n g research and development 
related to improving teaching, 
learning, and organizational 
management 



* Serving the educational needs of 
young children and their families 
more effectively 

Providing field and information 
services to promote and assist local 
implementation of research-based 
practices and programs 

^ Offering policy services, information, 
and assistance to decision makers 
concerned with developing 
progressive educational policy 

* Connecting educators to a regional 
computerized communication system 
so that they may search for and share 
information and network 

Developing and disseminating 
publications and products designed to 
give educators practical information 
and the latest research on common 
issues and problems 

The Eisenhower Consortium for Math- 
ematics and Science Education at SERVE 
is part of the national infrastructure for 
the improvement of mathematics and 
science education sponsored by OERI. 

The consortium coordinates resources, 
disseminates exemplary instructional 
materials, and provides technical assis- 
tance for implementing teaching meth- 
ods and assessment tools. 

The SouthEast and Islands Regional 
'Technology in Education Consortium 
(SEIR4TEC) serves 14 states and territo- 
ries. A seven-member partnership led by 
SERVE, the consortium offers a variety of 
services to foster the infusion of technol- 
ogy into K-12 classrooms. The Region IV 
Comprehensive Assistance Center pro- 
vides a coordinated, comprehensive 
approach to technical assistance through 
its partnership with SERVE. 



A set of special purpose institutes com- 
pletes the system of SERVE resources. 
These institutes provide education 
stakeholders extended site-based access 
to high quality professional development 
programs, evaluation and assessment 
services, training and policy development 
to improve school safety, and subject area 
or project-specific planning and imple- 
mentation assistance to support clients' 
school improvement goals. 

Following the distributive approach to 
responding and providing services to its 
customers, SERVE has ten offices in the 
region. The North Carolina office at the 
University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro is headquarters for the Laboratory's 
executive services and operations. Policy 
offices are located in the departments of 
education in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. • 



SERVE- Alabama 

Policy 

Office forthcoming— please call any 
SERVE Policy office for assistance 

SERVE-Florida 

Database Information Services 
Clearinghouse 

1203 Governor's Square Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6012 
800-352-3747 
Fax 850-671-6020 



Eisenhower Consortium for Mathematics 
and Science Education at SERVE » 

1203 Governor's Square Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6033 
800-854-0476 
Fax 850-671-6010 

Early Ghildhood, Field Services, 
Publications 

1203 Governor's Square Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 850-671-6020 

Policy 

1 203 Governor’s Square Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 850-671-6020 

Office of the Commissioner 
The Capitol 
LL 24 

Thllahassee, FL 32399 

850-488-9513 

Fax 850-488-1492 . 



SERVE-Georgia 

Teacher Leadership, Technology, 
Urban Education 

41 Marietta Street, NW 

Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-893-0100 

800-659-3204 

Fax 404-577-7812 
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Policy 

Georgia Department of Education 
2066 TWin Tbwers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-657-0148 
Fax 404-651-4673 



SERVE-Mississippi 

Delta Project 

Delta State University 
P.O.Box 3183 
Cleveland, MS 38733 
601-846-4384 
800-326-4548 
Fax 601-846-4402 

Policy 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39201 

601-359-3501 

Fax 601-359-3667 

E-mail: wmoore@>serve.org 



SERVE-North Carolina* 

Executive Services, Operations, 
Research and Development 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 

Policy 

Department of Public Instruction 

Education Building 

301 North Wilmington Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

919-715-1245 

Fax 919-715-1278 



SERVE-South Carolina 

Policy 

1429 Senate Street 

1005 Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8496 

Fax 803-734-3389 

E-mail: cjackson@>sde. state. sc.us 



SERVE, Inc. 

Business Office 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

336-334-4669 

336-334-4670 

800-545-7075 

Fax 336-334-4671 

Anchor School Project 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

336-334-4667 

800-545-7075 

Fax 336-334-4671 

E-mail: anchorschool(S)serve.org 

11800 Corkscrew Road 
Estero, FL 33928 
941-947-8866 
800-234-8848 
Fax 941-947-9012 

Evaluation and Assessment Services 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 




Professional Development Institute 
(PDI) 

P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-4667 
800-545-7075 
Fax 336-334-4671 
E-mail: pdi@serve.org 

The Region IV Comprehensive Center 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

336-334-4667 

800-545-7075 

Fax 336-334-4671 

E-mail: regivcc@serve.org 

SouthEast and Islands Regional 
Technology in Education Consortium 

41 Marietta Street, NW 

Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-893-0100 

800-659-3204 

Fax 404-577-7812 

E-mail: seirtec@serve.org 
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Ghapter One 



The Need to Support Teacher's 
Professional Growth 



Are we doing enough to? 




the 2i 8t century? -- ;fe wr 

What practices and policies do schools and districts, irave "! ~ : ' 

in place that contribute to teachers' professioh^j^w^? 






Whait could be imptp^eau 









On the whole, the school reform 
movement has ignored the 
obvious: What teachers know 
and can do makes the crucial 
difference in what teachers can 

accomplish Student learning 

in this country will improve only 
when we focus our efforts on 
improving teaching. 



that need to be addressed at levels be- 
yond the school or district (flaws in 
teacher preparation, unenforced stan- 
dards for teachers, problems in recruit- 
ment, use of the National Board stan- 
dards as the benchmark for accomplished 
teaching). But some barriers identified 
can be overcome by the school or district, 
such as: 

* Lack of professional development 
opportunities for teachers and rewards 
for increasing knowledge and skill 



(Pg. 5, What Matters Most: Teaching 
for America's Future) 



I n a 1996 national report on the status 
of teaching, the National Commission 
on Teaching and America’s Future 
argued that a national goal should be the 
provision of a competent, caring, quali- 
fied teacher for every student in the 
country. The reported barriers to achiev- 
ing this lofty goal included some issues 
O 




* Schools that are structured for failure 
with inadequate resources for pro- 
fessional development and principals 
unprepared to lead the staff in 
continuous improvement 

Effective teacher induction and teacher 
evaluation programs are important keys 
in supporting teacher growth and devel- 
opment. This report summarizes promis- 
ing practices in teacher evaluation being 
implemented in schools and districts in 

1 1 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



the SERVE region. The rationale for 
implementing formative teacher evalua- 
tion programs is described, as are the 
results from data collected at school sites 
participating in SERVE’S formative 
teacher evaluation program. Details of 
the formative teacher evaluation plans 
are provided in the Appendices. 

The Importance of a 
Collegial School 
Environment 

Without strong support for continuous 
professional growth, the time demands of 
teaching often create a press for doing 
what's been done in the past regardless of 
changing societal demands or student 
needs. In a recent review of research on 
systemic reform, the authors concluded 
that teaching to higher standards for 
students requires a substantial change 
process for most teachers, a change 
process that must be supported. 

Tb date, reform efforts have focused 
primarily on articulating high stan- 
dards for students and aligning other 
policies with these learner goals. 
Although some may believe that a 
combination of standards and assess- 
ment is sufficient to yield the desired 
results, most reformers are increas- 
ingly concerned about the capacity of 
the current education system to 
respond to new expectations. Many 
reformers now recognize, for example, 
the tremendous changes the new 
standards demand of teachers— in 
what and how they teach and in their 
role in classrooms and schools. These 
changes require teachers not only to 
learn new content and skills but to 
unlearn previous, less effective ones. 
Prior research, supported by findings 
of this study, has documented how 
difficult and protracted this change 
process is. (pg. 109, OERI, 1996) 



Tbachers, then, must be supported as 
they examine emerging state expecta- 
tions for student performance and ex- 
plore how best to help students under- 
stand these standards and achieve at 
higher levels. 

Where Will Most of This 
Support Occur? 

Individuals, of course, do not operate 
in a vacuum, and their ability to 
perform their roles and accomplish the 
goals set out by the standards depends 
not only on their own capacity but also 
on that of the other educators with 
whom they work. . . . Tfeacher capacity 
develops and is realized not only 
through independent study and effort 
but through interaction with others. 

(pg. 115, OERI, 1996) 

That is, teachers exist within "communi- 
ties of practice.” Sometimes these com- 
munities of practice are outside of the 
school as when teachers participate in a 
network, professional association, etc. 
However, 

as important as these outside net- 
works and relationships are, our data 
and those of other researchers suggest 
that it may be teachers' immediate 
daily context— school or sub-unit of 
the school— that has the most salient 
influence on teachers' capacity and 
practice. . . . The vast majority of 
teachers in this study report that 
they turn primarily to their school 
colleagues for assistance and sup- 
port. (pg. 116, OERI, 1996) 

Schools can be characterized along a 
continuum of low to high capacity de- 
pending on how collaboratively teachers 
work together. 



Just as low capacity schools may 
prevent teachers from making full 
use of their existing knowledge and 
skills, schools that are high in capac- 
ity— or at least open to change— can 
provide additional avenues for indi- 
vidual growth and learning as the 
community of teachers share ideas, 
jnodel effective practices, and support 
each other in their efforts to solve 
problems of practice. Moreover, the 
solutions that develop from such 
collaboration are likely to be more 
effective than anything a single 
teacher working alone might devise. 
More to the point, one might argue 
that the capacity of the school is 
greater than the sum of the capacities 
of its members taken individually. 

(pg. 117, OERI, 1996) 

Clearly, teacher self-reflection about 
practice is critical in the move to help 
students achieve at higher levels. If a 
school is going to move a greater number 
of students toward the kinds of function- 
ing being advocated by national leaders, 
then teachers have to be energized and 
committed to the improvement process. 
Discussions about what constitutes 
"effective" teaching in this standards- 
based era must occur more frequently 
between teachers. Schools must promote 
such discussions and higher levels of 
collegiality. 

Collegiality consists of the following four 
specific behaviors for educators: 

4 * Talking about practice 

4* Observing each other and reflecting 
on what has been viewed 

4 * Working on the curriculum 



4 * Tbaching each other what they know 
about teaching and learning (Little, 
1981) 




In his 1990 book Improving Schools From 
Within, Roland Barth speaks of the critical 
importance of developing collegiality 
among educators in a school. He notes 
that collegiality in schools is a scarce 
commodity, with educators in schools 
typically having more incentives to act in 
an adversarial and competitive manner 
than in a sharing and supportive manner. 
Barth stresses the value of collegiality to 
school improvement and how its pres- 
ence in a school— or lack of— indicates its 
health as an institution. A variety of 
outcomes can be connected with collegi- 
ality: better decisions and implementa- 
tion of those decisions, a higher degree of 
morale and trust among adults, and 
continuous adult learning — all outcomes 
that should lead to improved student 
learning. How teacher evaluation, staff 
development, and collegial planning are 
carried out at a school has implications 
for the extent to which classroom doors 
are opened and a community of adult 
learners and increased collegiality are 
developed. 

Tfeacher evaluation practices represent 
just one variable that can impact the 
degree of collegiality in a school, but it is 
an important variable. SERVE has found 
that implementing a formative teacher 
evaluation program can have significant 
positive impact on teacher goal-setting, 
self-assessment/reflection, professional 
pride, relationships with other teachers, 
and on the role of and kinds of support 
provided by the principal. The next 
chapter addresses the differences between 
formative and summative evaluation. • 
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Ghapter Two 

Types of Teacher Evaluation 



T eachers can be evaluated either 
summatively or formatively. 
Evaluation of teachers often 
consists of a one-way communication 
from an administrator or other evaluator 
to the teacher on the adequacy of the 
teacher's performance following two or 
more observation periods. The observa- 
tions result in administrator judgments 
that become a part of the teacher's per- 
sonnel file. Evaluations of this type, 
designed to summarize the net worth of 
the teacher's performance, are called 
summative evaluations. 

Summative evaluations serve organiza- 
tional decision-making purposes. Deci- 
sions about tenure and merit pay may be 
based on such evaluations. Summative 
evaluations of beginning teachers serve as 
a means of ensuring that they have 
essential teaching skills. Summative 
evaluations may also serve to reassure 
policymakers that a quality teaching force 
is maintained. Other less-used but per- 
haps potentially important purposes of 
summative evaluation are as a basis for 
teacher assignments and for allocation of 
staff development funds. 

In contrast, a formative evaluation system 
provides feedback or information that 
encourages teachers’ professional growth. 
The importance of formative systems is 
increasingly recognized (Barber, 1985; 
Duke & Stiggins, 1990; Gitlin <fr Smyth, 
1990; Stiggins & Duke, 1988). Restructur- 
ing initiatives and higher standards for 
student achievement will continue to 
press teachers to take risks and try new 



approaches in the classroom. Student 
goals of problem solving, critical thinking, 
and collaborative learning may mean that 
many teachers will have to retool and 
rethink the way they teach. If teachers 
and schools are to continually improve 
the quality of the instructional program, 
then an evaluation system designed to 
encourage individual teacher growth is 
not a luxury but a necessity. 

Tb summarize, the following definitions 
are provided: 

Formative evaluation— a system of 
feedback for teachers that is designed 
to help them improve on an ongoing 
basis. 

Summative evaluation— a system of 
feedback for teachers that is designed 
to measure their teaching competence. 

It is important to articulate the purposes 
of any teacher evaluation process. Often, 
districts will have different components 
with different purposes. The evaluation of 
beginning teachers will look different 

If teachers and schools are to 
continually improve the quality 
of the instructional program, 
then an evaluation system 
designed to encourage individual 
teacher growth is not a luxury 
but a necessity. 
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from the evaluations used for experienced 
teachers because the purposes are differ- 
ent. Accountability and judging readiness 
for tenure are more important purposes 
of evaluation for beginning teachers. The 
evaluation of teachers who are experienc- 
ing difficulties in achieving minimal 
competencies will look different from 
those for experienced teachers who have 
proven themselves to be competent year 
in and year out. It is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to develop one evaluation 
system that addresses purposes appropri- 
ate for beginning, probationary, tenured, 
and expert/lead teachers. 

The following are possible purposes for a 
formative evaluation system: 

4 * Tb encourage continual teacher self- 
evaluation and reflection and 
discourage the development of 
teaching routines that never change 

4 > Tb encourage individual professional 
growth in areas of interest to the 
teacher 

4 * Tb improve teacher morale and 

motivation by treating the teacher as 
a professional in charge of his or her 
own professional growth 

4 * Tb encourage teacher collegiality and 
discussion about practices among 
peers in a school 

4 * Tb support teachers as they 
experiment with instructional 
approaches that will move all 
students to higher levels of 
performance 

A formative teacher evaluation system is 
a set of procedures or methods that 
encourages teachers to reflect on the 
strengths and weaknesses of their teach- 
ing. Like any evaluation process, it has 
the following components: 



4 * A Focus: 

What is to be evaluated/documented? 
4 * Methods: 

How is the information to be 
collected? 

4 * Results: 

What do I know as a result of the 
feedback/ data obtained? 

What implications do the results have 
for my teaching? 

The key to formative evaluation is that 
the context for collecting the information 
is not externally controlled and judgmen- 
tal, but teacher-directed, individualized, 
and supportive of personal growth 
goals. Feedback about one's teaching can 
come from many sources; from peers 
inside or outside the school, specialists 
and other experts, students, parents, 
supervisors, and/ or self-observation and 
peer feedback. (A peer is defined as a 
colleague who has no formally recognized 
authority over the person being evaluated 
but shares the common experience of 
teaching and, thus, is a valuable source of 
information on quality teaching.) 

Implementing a system that allows for 
peer review and feedback builds on the 
knowledge and skills of other teachers 
in the school. This knowledge may be 
the most valuable and perhaps the 
most underutilized resource that any 
school has available to help teachers 
improve. # 
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Ghapter Three 



SERVE'S Formative Teacher 
Evaluation Program 
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• Assume you were _ _ _ 

m at your school into three pilesi St&cfc^ 

. that are done that ;eveiypne '^ls 
students achieve exceptional mo tivatidnand learnlh^ Ste^^ ^ 
# 2 is for those things that are don#Mit staffi^in^ i0pit 
contribute to exce^tidnal inoti^tidn and 
aren't quite sure. Stack #3 is for those 
reflected upon are not seen as contrrbiiLi i ig.iii^ 
student learning and motivation. In 
■ :: £^uir teadife fwafo 

k&£ empowerment anid 'incentiveslto IlSllIl^ 



M any schools use only 

summative teacher evaluation 
practices (administrator ob- 
serves and rates teachers) because that is 
the way things have been done in the 
past. Particularly in a highly top-down, 
bureaucratic organization, this approach 
to evaluation provides standardization 
and control. Over the last ten years, 
however, many schools have made 
significant strides towards a more demo- 
cratic, participatory type of school-based 
management. Tfeacher empowerment has 
been growing steadily over this decade. 

The question of interest to SERVE seven 
years ago was what does it look like when 
evaluation of experienced teachers 
becomes more "for the teacher" in sup- 
port of exemplary student learning? The 







best way to find out was to ask some 
schools to try out such a formative ap- 
proach and see what happened. We found 
schools willing to be “demonstration" 
sites in piloting formative teacher evalua- 
tion programs. The three original demon- 
stration sites are still operating their 
programs successfully. 

How did we get started with the three 
demonstration sites? Educator teams 
(comprised of six-to-eight people) from 
three southeastern pilot sites— Guilford 
County Schools (Greensboro, NC), 
Richland School District Two (Columbia, 
SC), Surry County School District (Dob- 
son, NC)— participated in the first SERVE 
formative teacher evaluation training in 
1991 . The training included the differ- 
ences between summative and formative 
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evaluation, formative evaluation pur- 
poses, an introduction to formative 
assessment methods (portfolio, journals, 
videotaping of classroom lessons), and 
reviews of a variety of formative plans. 
Educators in all three districts came to the 
training wanting something "more and 
different” in the area of teacher evaluation 
for their experienced, competent teachers. 
Many teachers had shown themselves to 
be more than accomplished on a 
summative evaluation instrument. They 
needed a plan that would allow them to be 
treated as professionals and would support 
their personal growth as educators. In 
addition, principals and teachers had 
grown weary of the paperwork and time 
associated with the summative observa- 
tion/rating system and, in many cases, 
found the entire process unproductive. 

After participating in the formative evalu- 
ation workshop, each team's charge was to 
develop and implement a formative 
teacher evaluation plan in at least one 
school in their respective districts. Each 
plan was based on the needs of teachers in 
their respective school communities. 
Participating schools/districts were pro- 
vided with a small amount of funding 
from SERVE for two years to assist in the 
development and implementation of their 
formative teacher evaluation programs. 

1 . Of the three original pilot plans, 
Guilford County’s was the most 
comprehensive and took the longest 
to develop. The team ultimately 
implemented an evaluation plan 
consisting of a three-year cycle at two 
schools. Like the other pilot sites, the 
building principal had to approve a 
teacher's participation in the plan and 
the teachers had to volunteer to take 
part in the formative process rather 
than the existing summative system 
(administrator observes and rates). 

The principal reserved the right to 



switch the teacher back from the 
formative to the summative process 
for performance reasons. 

For the first two years of the Guilford 
cycle, a formative menu of options plan 
was in place. That is, teachers selected 
three of eleven means for assessing and 
getting feedback on their performance in 
areas of interest to them (see Appendix B). 

The final year of the cycle was a goal- 
setting process between the teacher and 
the principal. With assistance from the 
principal, the teacher developed school, 
administrative, and instructional growth 
goals for the year. The teacher and the 
principal met throughout the year to 
discuss the teacher’s progress on goals. 

At the conclusion of the year, there was a 
discussion between the teacher and the 
administrator to determine if the goals 
had been met and to discuss next steps. 

2. For Richland Two's plan, teachers 
who chose to participate in formative 
evaluation rather than summative 
evaluation, with approval from their 
principal, engaged a peer in 
reviewing a videotaped classroom 
lesson or a portfolio assessment. That 
is, the teacher selected a peer to 
provide feedback in a specific area of 
focus either through reviewing 
videotapes of classroom lessons or a 
teacher-maintained portfolio. The 
videotaping served two purposes. 
Tfeachers could self-evaluate and look 
objectively at their own teaching on 
the videotape. Secondly, the peer 
reviewer could review the videotape 
at their leisure instead of having to 
find time during the school day to 
physically come into the classroom 
and observe. This process took a 
school year to complete. 



3. In Surry County, the evaluation plan 
operated on a two-year cycle with a 
focus on peer coaching. For the first 
year, teachers were required to 
complete a self-evaluation form on 
their teaching, a written self- 
assessment of one of their teaching 
units, and obtain a peer review of a 
.videotaped lesson or portfolio that 
they had developed. On the "off' year, 
teachers participated in one 
videotaped peer review using a lesson 
plan from a thematic unit. 

Starting with the work of the three dis- 
tricts described above in 1991, the SERVE 
Formative Teacher Evaluation program 
has grown. There are now 20 pilot sites in 
four SERVE states— Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. Like 
the original three pilot sites, these new 
sites identified district educators who 
attended SERVE training and developed 
and implemented alternatives to the 
typical principal "observe and rate” pro- 
cess which supported teacher ownership 
over their professional growth. 

An Overview of Formative 
Teacher Evaluation 
Approaches 

As SERVE worked in the region, we found 
other districts and schools who had come 
to the conclusion that teacher evaluation 
should not be primarily about judging 
teachers but also about enhancing con- 
tinuous improvement. We observed that 
there is no "right way” to do formative 
teacher evaluation. Different school and 
district contexts lead to different ap- 
proaches which can be roughly catego- 
rized using five models. The five models 
include 1) goal-setting, 2) menu of 
options, 3) goal-setting/menu of op- 
tions, 4) panel review, and 5) peer 
coaching. In the Appendices, there are 
examples of all five models. 



1 . Goal-setting involves a teacher 
meeting with a principal to establish 
goals for the year. The two meet 
throughout the year to discuss 
progress. In these types of plans, 
teachers often have to identify several 
goals: an instructional goal, a goal that 
reflects school-wide priorities, and a 
personal goal. 

2. The menu of options approach offers 
the participating teacher a choice of 
evaluation sources and methods. 
Methods are nested within sources of 
feedback (self, peer, parent/student). 
For example, keeping a journal or 
videotaping and reviewing an 
instructional sequence are methods 
that might be listed under self- 
evaluation. Classroom observation is a 
method that might be listed under 
peer feedback. Survey is a method that 
might be used to get parent or student 
feedback. After deciding on an area of 
focus, teachers choose a method of 
feedback from each category. In this 
approach, the teacher selects an area 
of focus (goal) with no required input 
from the administrator. Schools that 
use this approach stress the value of 
teachers having control over their 
areas of focus. 

3. Goal-setting/menu of options has a 
teacher developing goals with 
assistance from an administrator and 
then selecting methods of assessment 
(portfolios, journals, videotaping of 
classroom lessons, self-evaluation 
surveys). 

4. The fourth category is panel review. A 
district that uses this approach has 
participating teachers choose a broadly 
stated student goal (e.g., critical 
thinking) to focus on over a one to 
three-year period. Tfeachers join a 
study group which meets on a regular 
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basis, comprised of other teachers 
working on the same student 
outcome. The teacher documents 
progress in helping students become 
better critical thinkers through the use 
of a portfolio or notebook. When the 
teacher completes a body of work that 
demonstrates progress in achieving 
the goal, he or she selects and calls a 
meeting of a panel to review the 
work. The panel comprised of 
educators from the school system 
reviews the work with the teacher, 
asks questions, and makes 
suggestions. This approach has some 
similarities to the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards 
certification process. 

5. The final type of plan is a peer 
coaching model with portfolio, 
videotape, and journal options. 
Participating teachers select 
colleagues to provide feedback in 
chosen areas of focus. The teachers 
may receive extensive training in the 
concepts and methods of peer 
coaching. In some cases, the peer 
coaching process is implemented over 
the course of a few years. A small 
number of teachers are trained to 
become peer coaches in the first year. 
Then a second wave of teachers 
volunteer in the second year, etc. 

Commonalities Among the 
Five Models 

From our involvement with sites in- 
volved in implementing formative 
teacher evaluation approaches, we have 
observed some commonalities. Most 
formative evaluation approaches 

4 * Were designed for experienced 

teachers who needed something more 
than a summative rating 



4' Considered meaningful evaluation as 
an ongoing process of obtaining 
feedback and reflecting on teaching 
(not a one-shot rating) 

4 * Offered voluntary participation for 
experienced teachers (it's difficult to 
require someone to participate 
meaningfully in a formative process) 

4 * Placed responsibility for carrying out 
the formative process on participating 
teachers (it's something you choose to 
do, not something done to you) 

4 * Allowed principals to approve those 
wanting to participate and, if 
necessary, switch individuals back to 
summative if more supervision was 
needed 

4 * Included evaluation choices and 
multiple options of feedback for 
teachers 

Do Formative Teacher 
Evaluation Approaches 
Make a Difference? 

In 1996, with the Formative 'Tfeacher 
Evaluation program five years old, SERVE 
was interested in discovering what 
educators had to say about the impact of 
the program and lessons learned during 
the planning and implementation stages. 

Seven established SERVE demonstration 
sites (in existence at least a year) were 
chosen in North Carolina and South 
Carolina for evaluation visits. The sites 
included 

4 * Asheville City Schools, Asheville, 

NC— Goal Setting/Menu of Options 

4 * Guilford County Schools, Greensboro, 
NC— Menu of Options 

4 * Pitt County Schools, Greenville, NC— 
Goal Setting 



* Richland School District II, Columbia, 
SC— Peer Coaching 

4* Rockingham County Consolidated 
School, Eden, NC— Goal Setting 

4* Rowan-Salisbury Schools, Salisbury, 
NC— Menu of Options 

4* Watauga County Schools, NC— Goal 
' Setting/Menu of Options 

In addition, comments from videotaped 
discussions with Lee County and Surry 
County teachers conducted in 1995 were 
included in the evaluation results. The 
site visitations began in spring 1996 and 
concluded in spring 1997. At each site, 
key teachers and administrators were 
individually interviewed, and focus 
groups consisting of participating teach- 
ers were conducted by SERVE research- 
ers. Interview and focus questions em- 
phasized planning and implementation 
issues, impact of the plan, and barriers to 
success. The tapes of the interviews and 
focus groups were transcribed, and key 
themes emerged from the responses. • 



Ghapter Four 



What Did Educators Have 
to Say About Participation in 
Formative Teacher Evaluation 

Approaches? 



W hy was formative teacher 

evaluation initiated in these 
sites? We asked teachers and 
administrators associated with newly- 
designed formative plans why they made 
the change. Their responses were similar. 
Tfeachers and principals were tired of the 
"staged dog and pony show" involved in 
observations and ratings. They wanted 
something that would focus more on 
meaningful feedback and challenging 
self-improvement plans. They wanted an 
approach that would support their desire 
to continually improve as professionals. 

"The summative system wasn't enough 
for our teachers. Formative evaluation is 
open-ended, positive, and growth- 
oriented. With formative evaluation, you 
have to grow. With the other system, 
you had to meet minimal standards . ' 
(Watauga principal) 

"Once you had gotten that high standard 
on the summative, where did you go? 

Did that mean you had gone as far as a 
teacher as you possibly could ? How 
could you grow further?" ( Watauga 
teacher) 

"The summative establishes a baseline 
and assures minimum competencies. It 



"Once you had gotten that high 
standard on the summative, 
where did you go? Did that mean 
you had gone as far as a teacher 
as you possibly could? How 
could you grow further?" 
(Watauga teacher) 

doesn't stretch teachers as far as they 
can to do all the things they are capable 
of. " (Rockingham principal) 

“There are only so many times you can 
evaluate good teachers with the 
summative and say, 'You've done a good 
job.' The formative pulls everybody 
together toward one goal and one focus. " 
(Roclcingham principal) 

“We would survive on the summative, 
and we weren't threatened by adminis- 
trators, but it didn't help us become 
better teachers. " (Guilford teacher) 

"Usually, when you were evaluated, you 
really wanted to look good. They came 
in and watched you, and you wanted to 
be at your best. You really wanted a 
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good evaluation. With this, you want to 
improve; you want to see your faults so 
that you can improve on them. " 
(Rockingham teacher) 

Characteristics of 
Participating Teachers 

Teacher participation in formative teacher 
evaluation programs varies across schools 
depending on a variety of factors. Some 
schools limit the program to the "expert" 
teachers who have proved their commit- 
ment to self-improvement. Other schools 
offer it to any experienced teacher. In all 
cases, teachers participate voluntarily, 
usually as an option to summative evalua- 
tions. The comments below reinforce the 
common perception that formative evalu- 
ation is more work than the traditional 
summative evaluation because working on 
improving your teaching and document- 
ing that improvement takes time. Forma- 
tive evaluation also entails a certain 
amount of openness to feedback, trust in 
colleagues, and personal initiative. 

“This is the kind of plan that involves 
being able to share with someone else 
the things you are doing, not being 
inhibited about what you are doing 
because you think somebody else is 
going to take your idea and steal it. 

You can't be a teacher who goes page 
by page . . . ' (Rockingham principal) 

“I think you really have to have people 
who want to do something different, 
who really want to step away from the 
norm, but are willing to follow some 
kind of structure. . . The documentation 
has to be there; it has to be thorough 
and you have to have confidence in the 
people you are working with ..." 
(Rockingham principal) 



Impact on Principals 

The most surprising aspect of the evalua- 
tion was the impact of the initiative on 
principals. During interviews and focus 
group discussions, participants reported 
that, as a result of initiating formative 
teacher evaluation, principal roles and 
behavior changed. Respondents reported 
that the principal's role evolved from 
manager to coach/ facilitator. Principals 
provided resources to teachers and 
supported teachers as they participated 
in the formative evaluation process. 
Principal/ teacher interactions changed, 
with a new focus on students and the 
instructional program. Participants 
reported a greater degree of equality and 
sharing among principals and teachers. 
With principals freed from traditional 
evaluations, they spent more time in 
classrooms and informally interacted 
with teachers and students. 

Ghanging Role of the Principal 

Formative evaluation contributed to a • 
change in how principals perceived 
themselves and how they were perceived 
by others. 

"The plan allowed administrators to 
support teachers rather than act as 
observers, evaluators, or managers. 

The new plan freed up administrators, 
enabling them to walk into classrooms 
more frequently and make informal 
observations. " (Asheville teacher) 

‘The principal is a facilitator, a helper . " 
(Surry teacher) 

‘I'm in a facilitating role instead of going 
out and doing it myself: 'What can I do 
to help you? When are your deadlines?' It 
has provided teachers the opportunity to 
take leadership in organizing their own 
evaluations. * (Richland 71 vo principal) 
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"You are not there to critique; you are 
there to coach. You are able to play a 
more positive role because they are at a 
stage of identifying their own needs. It is 
a different role. Teachers invite me in to 
watch a lesson, and then they ask me 
what I think." (Richland Two principal) 

Principal/Teacher Interaction 
Around Instructional Issues 

Principals, teachers, and students com- 
municated with each more frequently 
and more informally. 

"We (teacher /principal) got into more 
dialogues with each other about instruc- 
tion and how children were learning— 
and not learning. There was more of a 
focus on the student. " (Asheville teacher) 

“It (initiation of formative teacher 
evaluation) has created more of an 
opportunity to work with and talk to 
teachers and be a part of what is going 
on, not so insulated as it can sometimes 
be. “ (Rockingham principal) 

“They (the administrators) come in and 
ask your opinion. 'What do you think? 
How is it working?” (Rocldngham 
teacher) 

"The principal is in my room more. He 
asks me what I think. I am going into 
his office and asking his opinion. We are 
more open with each other . " 

(Rocldngham teacher) 

‘Now when our principal comes into the 
classroom he wants to participate, talk to 
the children. Sometimes if we are making 
something, he will do it with us. It is less 
threatening for me when he joins in on 
what we are doing. " (Surry teacher) 

“It (the informal observation) helps the 
principal observe in a natural teaching 
situation— not a 30-minute performance. 



He is constantly moving about the 
building, observing teachers and stu- 
dents. * (Lee County teacher) 

“I think he saw what I really do and 
what the kids are like. Now when he 
comes in, we get him involved. Before, 
we didn't feel like we could because he 
was busy trying to get down stuff. He 
will now participate in a lesson, or he 
will sit next to a kid and ask what is 
going on, and the kids will share their 
work with him." (Watauga teacher) 

“The stop-in gave me an opportunity to 
go in and really watch what teachers do 
and enjoy it. I learned things and saw 
things in them that I had not seen before 
because I was so busy writing. " (Pitt 
principal) 

Teacher Impact 

Respondents' feedback related to teacher 
impact fell into four broad categories: 
increased motivation, focus, professional- 
ism, and collegiality. Participating in 
formative teacher evaluation programs 
clearly provided teachers with incentives 
and opportunities to learn, make new 
changes, and try new things in a way that 
increased their sense of professionalism. 
Because most formative evaluations offer 
teachers the opportunity to get feedback 
from a peer, the program helps to develop 
trust and collegial relationships in a 
school. 

Increased Motivation 

Tfeachers reported that there was more of 
an incentive for them to plan and try 
new things. 

“I compiled a notebook comprised of 
articles on interventions for special- 
needs students. Alternative evaluation is 
good because it forces me to get orga- 



nized. I had never done something as in- 
depth before. " (Asheville teacher) 

"I usually don't sit over the summer with 
notebooks and plans in front of me. I 
certainly never did this type of planning 
before. ’ (Asheville teacher) 

“You energize yourself. I grew excited 
when I saw how much I had done— 
videotaping, taking pictures, write-ups. 

It is all invaluable to me in my growth 
as a teacher. “ (Rockingham teacher) 

"I am working harder, but there is no 
pressure.” (Guilford teacher) 

"It has made me look closer at myself. I 
have been a trainer and served as a peer 
coach. I keep asking myself, if my peers 
were here, what would they say about 
this particular activity or lesson or the 
way I handle this situation? I constantly 
think of how I can do things better . . . 
(Richland Two teacher) 

Increased Focus 

"[teachers said their alternative plans 
helped them focus in on what they 
wanted to try out in their classrooms. 

"It made me more focused. I did a better 
job of carrying out ideas. I felt like I was 
more complete. I am sort of an anti- 
computer person, and it forced me to go 
into the library and learn more about 
the library computer material.” 
(Rockingham teacher) 

“Tkachers tell me that they feel a lot 
better about preparing their lesson 
plans, preparing their focus. This (type 
of evaluation) pulls everybody together, 
instead of everybody going in different 
directions. If you have a group of people 
and they know what the focus is, they 
are apt to work towards it ... / 
(Rockingham teacher) 



Increased Professionalism 

By participating in the process, teachers 
reported that they felt valued as teaching 
professionals. 

“I felt like a professional when I came 
into the principal's office with my 
portfolio to show the children's work and 
what I had accomplished. I left amazed 
instead of angry . * (Asheville teacher) 

"They (the teachers) have been treated as 
professionals. They have been given the 
opportunity to look at themselves, to 
make an assessment and to determine 
what things they can do to best improve 
themselves, the school, and the school 
environment. ” (Pitt principal) 

“It broadens our perspective of who we 
are . ... It gives me professional cred- 
ibility. I can depend on myself. ' 
(Richland Two teacher) 

Increased Trust and Gollegiality 

Participating teachers were encouraged to 
communicate with each other and visit 
each other’s classrooms. 

"We have teachers talking about what 
they are doing. “ (Guilford teacher) 

“And I found myself inviting my friends 
into my classroom. ‘Why don't you come 
in and see what I'm doing?" 
(Rockingham teacher) 

‘Tkachers participated together through- 
out the course of the whole year. They 
took their goals seriously and really 
grew. Tkachers trusted each other quite 
a bit and were willing to say things in a 
constructively critical way. ” ( Watauga 
principal) 

" Tkachers feel comfortable in stepping 
next door and observing or having 



someone come in and watch them 
teach. " (Richland 71 uo teacher) 

“Peers have a wealth of information. 

This was probably one of the first times 
I have gotten to talk with someone about 
the way I teach, the concerns I have, 
and some changes I can make. It meant 
- a lot to me. " (Watauga teacher) 

Student Impact 

Improved student learning can't happen 
without improved teaching. Although no 
data were collected on student achieve- 
ment, some of the quotes suggest that 
there is a direct connection between 
supporting teachers in their professional 
growth and improved student outcomes. 
Tfeachers and principals reported that as a 
result of formative teacher evaluation, 
teachers presented a stronger and more 
varied instructional program, and posi- 
tive student outcomes were noted. 

"Doing journals last year helped my 
students, and it helped me see them 
grow. I saw growth from the standpoint 
of information I was getting across to 
them, but then I saw them grow because 
of the learning they did. " (Pitt teacher) 

“There have been a lot [of students] that 
have passed that I thought weren't going 
to pass. " (Pitt teacher) 

‘I have had more contact with parents. 

I have made them (the students) active 
participants, and this has increased 
student achievement." (Pitt teacher) 

‘As it relates to the Hawaii Algebra 
Project .... There will be positives 
based on the opportunities for this 
teacher to go beyond what she would 
normally do . . . beyond what the state 
has recommended in the way of algebra 
instruction . " (Rockingham principal) 

O 



“It has made instruction more enjoyable 
for them (the students)." (Rockingham 
teacher) 

“ Their (the students) scores have gone up 
because they know the vocabulary. " 
(Rocldngham teacher) 

"Every time I went into participating 
teachers’ classrooms, students were 
working on computers, or they were 
worldng in the lab. It persisted all year. 
Tbachers took their goals seriously. On 
our seventh grade scores, 97.6 percent of 
the students were on or above grade 
level, and 88 percent were above grade 
level. " (Watauga principal) 

Barriers and Concerns 

Most problems associated with the imple- 
mentation of a formative plan were 
related to communication issues. Some 
teachers said that they felt isolated from 
others who were participating in the 
program, had received inaccurate or little 
information, or had no time to share 
what they were doing with their col- 
leagues. At one site, teachers were frus- 
trated that weaker, less motivated teach- 
ers were participating in the program. 

Tfeachers said: 

‘It was hard to find another Latin 
teacher to work with, fust getting in 
touch with the people in my school was 
a problem. " 

‘We didn't get an opportunity to sit down 
during the year and share. We are 
isolated. ’ 

“I received inaccurate information about 
the program." 

"It (formative evaluation) really doesn't 
work well for some people— the dead 
wood. We pull them along. " 



Most of these problems at specific sites 
were resolved. Informational meetings 
about the formative teacher evaluation 
process were initiated at the beginning of 
the school year, formative teacher evalua- 
tion participants were informed of up- 
coming events, and formative evaluation 
participants began meeting together on a 
regular basis to share their work. Educa- 
tors continue to "work through" the 
challenges of motivating weaker teachers. 

Conclusions 

* Participating teachers saw themselves 
as more motivated, focused, and 



collegial. They enjoyed a new-found 
sense of themselves as professionals. 

* Ongoing, regular, and informal 
feedback from a variety of sources 
was of more value for many 
experienced teachers than repetitive, 
structured ratings from an 
administrator who may or may not 
know their content area or grade 
level. 

**• Tfeachers initiated, questioned, and 
reflected on new ideas and practices. 
As a result, students benefited. 

*** Principals were more facilitative and 
accessible to teachers and students as 



Pood for Thought 

Tfeachers on formative evaluation 
systems choose a variety of areas 
to work on. Research suggests that 
an important area of focus is 
subject-specific knowledge and 
skill development. 



CONSIDER THAT: 

Tlic rapid pace of change in a 
teacher's field and the expansion of 
information and technology have 
placed the need to learn and to keep 
up-to-date at the very heart of all 
professionals. However, 70% of the 
teachers in the Southeast reported that 
they received no professional 
development in their subject matter 
over a 12-month period. 



The need for subject-specific 
pedagogical professional develop- 
ment cannot be overstated. 

Cohen and Hill (1997) found that ..s^ a^***#*** 

when elementary teachers (who 

trained to teach specific mathematical: con^:Bmm ' 

achievement on a rigorous mathematics assessin 

that of students of their counterparts wfwfhadinom v 

sional development. ■-•■y™ ... ' 

Such student curriculum workshops provided teachers with structured opportunities 
to learn about content and pedagogy by using new ; 

to specific concepts that they were teaching . . . . Studies like this: one are eshfciallij 




Source: From Ttachers Teaching in the Southeast. A Special Columbia Group Report. 
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a result of being allowed out of the 
"judge" role and into the "helper" role. 

In closing, a principal from Pitt 
County stated that she hoped that 
eventually a tiered formative teacher 
evaluation model would be used for 
teachers at various stages of their 
careers: 

. . . From the very beginning people in 
the teaching profession should be 
trained to self-assess and monitor their 
own activities. Formative evaluation 
opportunities could keep them renewed 
and refreshed and continually working 
toward personal improvement and 
school improvement at all levels of their 
career. 

School leaders often don't have the time 
to look hard at existing practices and 
determine how well they are working. 
Realizing this, SERVE'S formative teacher 
evaluation project offers schools and 
districts the opportunity to examine how 
they are evaluating teachers to determine 
if the evaluation approaches used are 
contributing to the overall goal of im- 
proving the quality of the instructional 
program. Data from our demonstration 
sites show that teacher evaluation can be 
accomplished in a manner that contrib- 
utes to professional growth. • 
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J.H. Rose High School Professional Development Plan 

—Pitt County Schools— 

(Goal Setting) 
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The Guilford County Plan 

—Guilford County Schools— 

(Menu of Options) 
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Isaac Dickson Elementary School Alternative Assessment Plan 

—Asheville City Schools— 

(Goal Setting/Menu of Options) 
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Edenton-Chowan Schools Alternative Evaluation Plan 
— Edenton-Chowan Schools— 

(Panel Review) 
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Appendix A 



J.H. Rose High School 
Professional Development Plan 

—Pitt County Schools— 

(Goal Setting) 



Contact 

Ms. Barbara Mallory, Principal 
J.H. Rose High School 
600 W. Arlington Blvd. 
Greenville, NG 27834 
Phone: 252-321-3640 
FAX: 252-321-3653 



With help from the principal, participating teachers select a school goal, 
an instructional/ student goal, and a personal goal for the year. The 
principal may require an administrative goal. The teacher and the 
administrator meet to discuss progress throughout the year. The 
principal makes informal classroom visits during the school year and 
records comments in a log. The teacher is also expected to develop a 
portfolio documenting completion of goals. 
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J. H. Rose High School Professional Development Plan 

Pitt County Schools 
Greenville, NC 



Criteria 

• Career status teachers may choose to participate in the professional 
development plan, or remain with the state evaluation instrument. 

• Teachers selecting the professional development plan must agree to 
participate for a full year. 



Components 

Each teacher will 

• Select at least three goals for the year from these categories 

• school goal 

• instructional/student goal 

• personal goal 

• administrative goal (may be developed at the request of the 
administrator) 

• Teachers formally meet with an building administrator to discuss progress 
towards the completion of goals at least three times during the school year 

• Administrators will make informal visits in teachers’ classrooms throughout 
the school year. 

• Teachers will be expected to maintain a portfolio containing documentation 
related to selected goals, verification of completion of goals, and a log of 
classroom observations. 
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J. H. ROSE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, NC 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
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J. H. Rose High School, Greenville, NC 
Classroom Visitation Form 



Teacher: Date: 

Observer: Class: 



Comments relative to goals: 



C: Teacher signature 



Date 
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J. H. ROSE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, NO 
TEACHER VISITATION / CONTACT LOG 



Name 



Date of Contact 


Purpose and Type 
of Contact Made 


Person Making 
Contact 
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Appendix B 

The Guilford Plan 

—Guilford County Schools— 

(Menu of Options) 



Contact 

Mrs. Maggie Shook, Principal 
Guilford Middle School 
401 College Road 
Greensboro, NC 27410 
Phone: 336-316-5833 
FAX: 336-316-5837 



The plan consists of a three-year cycle; the first two years are formative, 
and the final year is summative. The first two years, teachers select 
areas of professional focus and choose methods of assessment from 
three categories-self evaluation, peer/supervisor review, and parent/ 
student feedback. Methods associated with these categories include 
journals, videotaping of classroom lessons, portfolios, surveys, and 
action research. At the beginning of the third year, participating teachers 
(with assistance from the principal) select school, administrative, and 
instructional goals for the year. The teachers develop portfolios that 
reflect the goals they are working on. Throughout the third year, the 
teacher and the principal meet to discuss progress towards the 

completion of goals. 



THE GUILFORD PLAN, GUILFORD COUNTY SCHOOLS, GREENSBORO NC 

ALTERNATIVE TEACHER APPRAISAI 

• three-year cycle 

• tenured teachers 

• voluntary 



TEACHER 



Selects a peer partner. They meet 
on a regular basis. 

Select three areas for professional 
growth from the professional 
growth plan. 

Attends support group meetings 
with colleagues. 

Meets with administrator to review 
professional growth plan. 



First Year 



ADMINISTRATOR 



Assists teachers as requested 
regarding goal setting and 
school improvement. 

Visits classroom to support and 
assist teachers and make 
informal classroom observations 
Meets with teacher to review 
professional growth plan. 
Principal has option to return 
teacher to TPA1 at any point in 
the program. 



i 



• Selects new peer partner. 




• Same as above 


• Selects new goals or extends 


Second Year 




goals. 






• Same as above. 







i 



Third Year 

Teacher collaborates with Admi nistrator 

• Meet to set school, administrative, instructional/student goals. 

• Discuss and implement portfolio that reflects teacher's goals and principal’s classroom visits. 

• At mid-year meeting, meet to discuss progress, any needed assistance. 

• At end of year, meet to discuss portfolio and collaborate on future goals for professional growth. 
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GUILFORD COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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Guilford County, NC School System Collaborative Growth Plan (for year three of the cycle) 
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Appendix G 



Isaac Dickson Elementary 
School Alternative Teacher 
Evaluation Program 

—Asheville City Schools— 

(Goal Setting/Menu of Options) 



Contact 

Ms. Alida Wood, Assistant Principal 
Isaac Dickson Elementary School 
125 Hill Street 
Asheville, NG 28801 
Phone: 828-255-5376 
Pax: 828-255-5589 



Participating teachers, with assistance from the principal, select a 
schoolwide goal tied to the school's improvement plan and a personal 
goal. One goal is assessed using a method from the self-evaluation 
category, and the second goal is from the outside evaluation category 
(peer review, expert/supervisor, parents/students). The teacher and the 
administrator meet at least two times during the school year to discuss 
progress. The teacher also keeps a visitation/contact log to document 
administrator visits and informal observations. 



ISAAC DICKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ALTERNATIVE TEACHER EVALUATION PROGRAM 



ASHEVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 
ASHEVILLE, NC 



Criteria 



• Career status teachers may choose between the alternative plan or the state 
evaluation instrument. 

• The principal will approve all applicants based on previous evaluation ratings 
at acceptable level and demonstration of professional growth. 



Components 



• Participating teachers will choose two assessment methods listed (one from 
the self-evaluation category and one from the outside evaluation category). 
One assessment will focus on a school-wide goal tied to the school 
improvement plan, and one will be connected to a personal goal. If 
necessary, an administrative goal will be added by the principal. 

• Participating teachers and administrators will meet at least two times 
throughout the year to discuss progress. 

• Participating teachers will keep a visitation/contact log to document 
administrator classroom visits and informal observations. 
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Isaac Dickson Elementary School, Asheville, NC 
Description of the Alternative Assessment Model 



Method I - Self Assessment 

Videotape or audiotape feedback. This method refers to the recording by 
the teacher of an actual, live classroom episode on video or audiotape. 
The focus could be on the teacher’s behavior or student reaction to the 
changes in classroom instruction. 

Self-rating using a specified rating form. A self-rating form is a written 
form that reguires the teacher to rank or grade his/herself on a variety of 
dimensions or behaviors specified by the form. Such a form would 
primarily be useful as a starting point for evaluation. The writing of the 
form itself would serve to clarify the target areas for improvement. 

Teacher maintained journal. Maintaining a journal of thoughts, reactions, 
progress, etc. while focusing on a particular student, class, or one’s 
teaching in general can be a valuable tool for self-reflection and 

professional growth. The focus of the journal entries would be decided in 
advance. 

Progress through self-study. This method involves the targeting of a 
specific area to learn more about. Activities might include professional 
reading, observations, attendance at conferences and workshops and 
consultations with experts. 

Observation of exemplary teaching. The use of this method involves the 
observation by the teacher of examples of high quality teaching. Such 
observation, either in a class setting or on videotape, allows the teacher to 
compare his/her teaching with that of an expert. 

Teacher maintain ed portfolios. Portfolios of lesson plans, instructional 
materials developed, student assessments used, new techniques and 
strategies employed are all teaching products that can be kept in a file. 
Although such a portfolio can be maintained primarily for self-reflection, a 
peer review of the contents could also lead to some valuable insights. 

Action research. This method targets an area for instructional 

improvement through research, use of additional resources, and an action 
plan. 



Method II - Outside Review 



In class observation by peer including pre- and post-conferences. The 
teacher chooses a peer coach who observes the teacher at work within 
the actual classroom environment. Conferences between the teacher and 
the peer prior to the observation are used to coordinate what will be 
observed and what data the peer might collect. The conference after the 
observation is used to convey and discuss the results of the observation 
process. The feedback requested of the peer can be as structured or as 
open-ended as the teacher desires. 

Videotape observation bv peer including pre- and post-conference The 
description is the same as the one above except that the peer views a 
videotape of a colleague teaching. Pre- and post-conferences are still 
necessary. The advantages are that the teacher is not distracted by the 
observer and the observed does not have to have release time to do the 
observation. 

Journal reviews bv a peer. This method assumes that the teacher has 
elected to keep a journal and then its contents are shared and discussed 
with a peer. Conferences between the teacher and the peer should occur 
on a regularly scheduled basis. 

Portfolio review. This involves the discussion of one’s portfolio between 
the teacher and a peer or expert. 

Interviews of a representative sample of students or parents. The teacher 
may choose to develop a set of interview questions and conduct 
interviews with a sample of students or parents as a way of obtaining 
feedback about his/her teaching, students’ and parents’ concerns, or any 
other issues that might lead to professional growth. 

Surveys of students and parents. Rather than a face-to-face interview, 
the teacher may choose to develop a survey or questionnaire to be 
completed by students or parents. 
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Appendix D 

Edenton-Chowan Schools 
Alternative Teacher 
Evaluation Plan 

-Edenton-Chowan Schools— 

(Panel Review) 



Contact 

Mrs. Linda Perry, Instructional Supervisor 
Edenton-Chowan Schools 
113 East King Street 
Suite 300 
Edenton, HG 27932 
Phone: 252-482-4436 
FAX: 252-482-7309 



Tfeachers choose one of five school-system student-outcome goals to 
focus on during the three-year evaluation cycle. Throughout the process, 
they meet in collegial study groups comprised of individuals working 
towards similar goals and develop portfolios that reflect their work in 
their areas of focus. With completion of the goals, a panel review board 
is convened. The teacher presents evidence of completion of goals and 
responds to questions from board members. The board provides 
feedback and makes recommendations. 
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EDENTON-CHOWAN SCHOOLS 
ALTERNATIVE TEACHER EVALUATION PLAN 



EDENTON-CHOWAN SCHOOLS 
EDENTON, NC 



Criteria 



• Tenured teachers who are designated Career Status II may choose to 
participate. 

• Administrators and/or the panel review team can recommend that 
participating teachers return to the state evaluation instrument. 



Components 



• The cycle takes from one to three years for participating teachers to 
complete. 

• Teachers select one of the school system’s student outcome goals with 
matching objectives to focus on during the evaluation cycle. 

• Critical Thinkers 

• Collaborative Workers 

• Quality Producers 

• Self-Directed Learners 

• Community Contributors 

• Throughout the process, teachers meet in collegial study groups comprised 
of teachers working towards similar goals. 

• Teachers compile evidence of growth by developing portfolios. 

• When a teacher is ready to be reviewed, a panel comprised of school system 
educators is convened. The teacher presents evidence of completion of 
goals (using her portfolio) to the review team. The panel questions the 
teacher, provides feedback, and makes recommendations. 
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Edenton-Chowan Schools, Edenton, NC 
STUDENT OUTCOMES / ALTERNATIVE EVALUATION PLAN 
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Edenton-Chowan Schools, Edenton, NC 
STUDENT OUTCOMES / ALTERNATIVE EVALUATION ANNUAL APPRAISAL 
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EDENTON-CHOWAN SCHOOLS, EDENTON, NC 
ALTERNATIVE TEACHER EVALUATION PLAN 
PANEL REVIEW 



Name Worksite 

Position/Subject Area 

REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL ASSESSMENT TEAM 



Parti VERIFICATION OF THE STANDARDS 

A. Identification/Articulation of Objectives 

Did the presenter clearly explain why she/he 
chose the selected student outcome? 

Did the presenter demonstrate an understanding 
of the students’ need for this outcome? 

Did the presenter demonstrate an understanding 
of the concept (for example, critical thinking)? 

Did the presenter articulate clearly how the 
student outcome operates in the context of 
his/her classroom? 



yes no 

yes no 

yes no 



yes no 



B. Clarity and Completeness in Design and 
Implementation of Strategies 

Did the presenter explain and illustrate how 
she/he monitored and adjusted the strategies 
and activities? 

Did the presenter demonstrate how she/he 
identified and solved problems? 

Did the presenter articulate theoretically 
sound activities and why they were used? 

Did the presenter give a clear picture of 
what happened in the classroom over time? 



yes no 



yes no 



yes no 



yes no 



60 



C. Innovation. Risk Taking and Competency Development 

Did the presenter illustrate more than a 

compiling of past successes? yes 



Did the presenter demonstrate professional 
growth through developing new skills, practices, 
attitudes, or appreciations? 



Did the presenter indicate insightfulness in 
making connections, strategizing and planning 
for the next professional development? 



D. Comprehensiveness of Evaluation 

Did the presenter demonstrate a comprehensive 
evaluation of his/her professional growth? 



Did the presenter articulate and clearly explain 
how student growth was measured and documented? 



Did the presenter demonstrate an awareness and 
use of various audiences for providing feedback— 
for example, students, colleagues, community, 
other professionals? 



Part II. COMMENTS 
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Partlll. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONTINUED GROWTH 



Review Team Signature p ate 

Date 

Date 

Date 

The employee will continue on the Alternative Evaluation System. 

The employee will return to the North Carolina Performance Appraisal 

System. r 



Employee Signature 
Principal Signature 



Date 

Date 



Appendix E 

East Carolina University Peer 
Coaching Project 

—Johnston County Schools— 
—Northampton County Schools— 

— Wayne County Schools— 

(Peer Coaching) 



Contact 

Mrs. Diane Houlihan, Director 
East Carolina University 
School of Education 
Rural Education Institute 
Ragsdale 001 
Greenville, HG 
Phone: 252-328-6008 
PAX: 252-328-4153 



Tfeachers choose areas of growth to focus on for the school year and 
serve as peer coaches for each other. They develop portfolios as 
evidence of work completed and share the portfolios with their 
principals at the conclusion of the year. During the first year of 
participation, teachers meet for related professional development 
activities one day a month and participate in support group meetings at 

their respective schools. 
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EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
PEER COACHING PROJECT 
GREENVILLE, NC 

Johnston County Schools - Smithfield, NC 
Northampton County Schools - Jackson, NC 
Wayne County Schools - Goldsboro, NC 



Criteria 

• Principals must agree to provide the Peer Coaching Project as a teacher 
evaluation option in their schools. 

• Tenured teachers who have shown themselves to be more than competent 
on previous evaluations are encouraged to participate in the Peer Coaching 
Project. 



Components 

• Participating teachers choose areas of growth to focus on during the school 
year. 

• Each teacher in the project serves as peer coach for another teacher. The 
teachers observe each other and provide feedback four times during the 
school year. 

• Teachers develop portfolios throughout the year as evidence of progress 
towards completion of goals. 

• The teacher and the principal meet throughout the year to discuss progress. 
At the conclusion of the school year, the teacher meets with the principal to 
present evidence of growth using the portfolio as supporting proof. 

• During the first year of participation, a cohort of teachers meets with the 
director of the project one day a month during the school year for professional 
development activities. 

• Teachers participate in support group meetings at their respective schools on 
a monthly basis. 
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ECU PEER COACHING PROJECT 
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Ordering Information 

1. Please complete this order form and mail with check or purchase order to SERVE, 
1203 Governor's Square Blvd., Suite 400, Thllahassee, Florida 32301. Make check or 
purchase order out to SERVE, a federally funded contract administered by the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro (Federal ID EIN#56-6001-468). 

2. .Discounts are available for most SERVE products when you purchase units of fifty 
or more. Please call 800-352-6001 for discount information. 

3. If you are requesting an invoice, your order must include a purchase order number. 

4. We ship by U.S. Mail and United Parcel Service. Please calculate your shipping 
charges from the table below. Shipping charges will be higher for special orders and 
shipping outside the continental U.S. Please allow two weeks for delivery from the 
time we receive the order in our office. If you require special shipping 
arrangements, let us know. In most cases, we can accommodate your needs. 
Publication prices are subject to change. 

5. For more information regarding SERVE’S products and ordering procedures, please 
call 800-352-6001. 



Shipping and Handling Charges 

Up to $30.00 $2.50 

$30.01 to $60.00 $5.00 

$60.01 to $100.00 $7.50 

$100.01 to $150.00 $10.00 

$150.01 to $200.00 $12.50 

$200.01 and above call for price 



Publications 



DESCRIPTION 

1996 SERVE Regional Forum on School Improvement Proceedings.... 

1997 SERVE Regional Forum on School Improvement Proceedings .... 

Achieving Your Vision of Professional Development 

Action Research: Perspectives from Teachers' Classrooms 

Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning in a Culturally 

Diverse Classroom 

Assessment in Early Childhood Education: Status of the Issue 

A Call to Action: Family Involvement as a Critical Component 

of Tfeacher Education Programs 

Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting Their Needs 

Children Exposed to Drugs: What Policymakers Can Do 

Comprehensive School Improvement 



O 




ITEM # 


PRICE 


SIPROC 


$8.00 


SIPR02 


$8.00 


HTEPD 


$10.00 


MSARP 


$12.00 


HTADI 


$10.00 


ECESI 


$1.00 


HTCTA 


$6.00 


HTSEC 


$10.00 


PBCED 


$1.00 


HTCSI 


$8.00 
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Continuity in Early Childhood Education: A Framework for Home, 

School, and Community Linkages ECECE 

Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that Support Professional 

Gr0wth RDTES 

Does Class Size Make a Difference? RDCSD 

Ed Thlk: What We Know About Mathematics Teaching and Learning .. EDMAT 

Ed Thlk: What We Know About Reading Teaching and Learning EDRTL 

Ed Thlk: What We Know About Science Teaching and Learning EDSCI 

Evaluation of the Alabama Direct Assessment of Writing Program RDADE 

Families and Schools: An Essential Partnership SSFSP 

Future Plans Planning Guide FPPLG 

Going to Scale with TQM: The Pinellas County Schools' Journey 

Tbward Quality SSPCS 

How to Assess Student Performance in Science: Going Beyond 

Multiple-Choice Tfests RDSPS 

Improving Schools Now: Accessing SERVE'S Programs, Products, 

and Publications PRHIS 

Improving Student Motivation: A Guide for Tbachers and School 

Improvement Leaders RDISM 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery of Services to 

Children and Families HTICO 

Issues to Consider in Moving Beyond a Minimal Competency High 

School Graduation Tbst RDMCT 

Learning By Serving: 2,000 Ideas for Service Learning Programs HTLBS 

A New Framework for School Accountability Systems RDFRA 

Overcoming Barriers to School Reform in the Southeast RDBAR 

Planning for School Improvement: A Report on a Comprehensive 

Planning Process ! SRPSI 

PROBE: Designing School Facilities for Learning PRDSF 

Promising Service-Learning Programs SSPSL 

Reducing School Violence: Building a Framework for School Safety... HTRSV 

Reengineering High Schools for Student Success HTRHS 

Reflecting on Progress: Site-Based Management and School 

Improvement in North Carolina RDROP 

Resources for School Improvement: How to Improve 

Schools Now HTRSI 

Safe Schools: What the Southeast is Doing PBSSC 

School Board Member Training in the Southeast RDBMT 

Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for Tfeachers and Principals .. HTSTC 
Science in the Elementary Classroom: Portraits of Action Research ... MSARE 
Selecting High-Quality Charter Schools: What Policymakers 

Can Do PBSCS 

South Pointe Elementary School (Year 1): A Public-Private 

Partnership RDSP1 

South Pointe Elementary School (Year 2): A Public-Private 

Partnership RDSP2 

South Pointe Elementary School (Year 3): A Public-Private 

Partnership RDSP3 



$12.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$ 12.00 

$ 10.00 

FREE 

$ 12.00 

$ 12.00 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$1.00 

$ 10.00 

$ 1.00 

$8.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

$ 10.00 

$ 1.00 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$ 12.00 

$1.00 

$ 1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 
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Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the Southeast SRSCR $3.00 

Supporting Family Involvement in Early Childhood Education: 

A Guide for Business SRSFI $5.00 

Tfeacher Evaluation: The Road to Excellence SSTER $6.00 

Technology Infrastructure in Schools and Plugging In: Choosing 

and Using Educational Tfechnology pm $10.00 

Tferrific Transitions: Ensuring Continuity of Services for Children 

and Their Families ECTTC $5.00 

Tbgether We Can: A Guide for Crafting a Profamily System 

'of Education and Human Services SRTWC $8.00 

Tbtal Quality Management: Passing Fad or "The Real Thing"? An 

Implementation Study RDTQM $5.00 

Using Accountability as a Lever for Changing the Culture 

of Schools: Examining District Strategies RDUAL $8.00 

Using Tfechnology to Improve Tfeaching and Learning HTTEC $8.00 

Welfare to Work: Early Childhood Care and Education PBWTW $1 .00 

Youth Apprenticeship: A School-to-Work Transition Program HTYAP $8.00 

Videotapes 

Drag-Free Schools: A Generation of Hope (Running time: 27:00) VTDFS $19.95 

Future Plans Videotape: Making the Most of Tfechnology in the 

Classroom (Running time: 27:10) and Discussion Guide FPPAK $19.95 

Passages: Providing Continuity from Preschool to School 

(Running time: 32:25) VTPST $19.95 

School Improvement: A Journey Tbward Change (Running 

time: 23:00) VTCSI $19.95 

Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the Southeast 

(Running time: 22:00) VTSCR $19.95 

Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 

General Audiences (Running time: 27:00) VTMS3 $19.95 

Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 

Policymakers (Running time: 60:00) VTMS6 $19.95 

Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 

Tfeachers/Practitioners (Running time: 1:24:00) VTMS9 $19.95 



Training and Seminars 

For information on these training programs, please call 800-352-6001 . 



Leadership for Collaboration: A Training Program TRNLC 

Providing a Safe and Healthy School Community TRNSH 



For information on these training programs, please call 800-545-7075. 

Legal Principles Related to School Violence, Safety, 

Security and Student Management Discipline TRNLP 

GD-Rom 

Tb order this item, please call 800-545-7075. 

M.U.D. Pie, 1997 
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$49.95 



Order Form 



Name: 

Title: 

Organization or School: 

Address: □ home □ work 



City: State: Zip: 

j Phone: □ home □ work ( ) 

j __ 

| Fax: □ home □ work ( ) 

PO# 



Quantity 


Description 


Item No. 


Unit Price 


Tbtal 
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Mail to: 

SERVE 

Publications Department 
1203 Governor's Square Blvd. 

Suite 400 

Thllahassee, Florida 32301 

Please photocopy this form for future orders. 



Subtotal 

Non-exempt Florida residents 
add 7% sales tax: 

S&'H* 

Tbtal 



Florida Uax Exemption #: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Offlca of Educational Rasa arch and Improvamant (OERI) 
educational Rasourcas Information Cantar (ERIC) 




NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BASTS 




This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 



This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). 



